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Here comes a rumor from the west to the effect that man contem- 
plates demanding a-little reciprocity in the matter of articles of 
a apparel. Quite without any “ by your leave,” girls have appropri- 
yy ated the masculine shirt front, derby, tie, sailor hat and trousers, and it is 
Brenan now to be required by way of return that women relinquish their monopoly 
y of the shirt waist. Henceforth this comfortable garment is to be as good 
form for men as it is for women. 
T is claimed that to require a man on an intolerably hot day to envelope 
I the upper half of himself in coat and waistcoat is to inflict excessive and 
unnecessary torture. And at present he cannot in the interest of 
esthetics present himself to public view divested of either of these gar- 
ments, since neither waistcoat nor starched shirt is constructed for all-around 
exhibit. In fact, it may be said of them, as was once said of some preten- 
tious cottages: they have “Queen Anne fronts, but Mary Ann backs,” 
so great is the disparity in cut and decoration between what is designed to 
be exposed and what concealed. 

A shirt waist, on the contrary, is something more than a mere frontis- 
piece, and those who advocate its adoption claim that by means of it man 
can cultivate coolness without doing violence to sightliness. 

Before man commits himself irrevocably to the shirt waist as an out- 
door exhibit, it would perhaps be as well if he seriously considered the 
full-figure eftect of the new departure. Happily there are opportunities 
for the study of this phase of the question. 

Howder parties—stag organizations, known to the east and west sides 
—are in the habit during the summer soltice of going by groups 
into the country for a day’s outing, and it is their custom to march 

through the streets of the town preceded by a brass band. To a man 
these pleasure-seekers are clothed in cotton shirt waists, with caps and 
trousers of blue cloth, and they afford an excellent opportunity for the 
study of shirt-waist effects on all sorts of physical conditions. The predic- 
tion is ventured that few men’s enthusiasm for shirt waists could survive 
the spectacle of a “‘ chowder’’ party arrayed in them. 

Resident Haines, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, has placed some institutes and a number of editors in 
an embarrassing position. He is authority for the statement that 

there has not been a case of hydrophobia in this city for twenty-eight years, 
i and on the strength of this fact he abolished the cruel dog-muzzling re- 
quirement. This is a happy release for the dogs, but what other than 


FO DD enraging can it be to those institutes and individuals that pose as hydro- 


G \) phobia discoverers and exterminators ? 

(() yy If humanity alone was concerned in this annually recurrent ‘* mad “- 
“eZ dog mania and, following false teachers, persisted in affrighting itself with 
imaginative horrors, fools might be left to dally with their folly until reason 
reasserted itself. But, alas! they wreak their terror on dumb and helpless 
creatures whom they cruelly persecute, so that any authoritative utterance 
or act that makes for sanity in this hydrophobia craze deserves to be given 
publicity if, haply, the public can be persuaded to abandon its hysterics. 
N every account of newspaper rabies the victim displays an uncontrolla- 
ble aversion to water and makes frantic endeavors to imitate a dog's 
bark. Dr. William Harmond states that in no case of genuine 
hydrophobia was the afflicted person ever known to exhibit either of these 
symptoms! Before Pasteur started the hydrophobia fad in France there 
had not for several years bren a case of the disease in that country. The 
much-advertised specialist, however, speedily brought the record up to sev- 
eral thousand per annum—most of them native, some of them imported. 
And, in the face of such a showing, we dare sneer at the Salem witchcraft 
delusion! Is a “rabies”’ delusion any more dignified orj more creditable 

to one’s intelligence ? 

Few years ago it pleased the editor of a New York daily to interest 
himself professionally in some Newark (N. J.) children who were 
bitten by “ mad ” dogs. Owing to the publicity given it the case 

attracted the attention of the whole country. The children were shipped 
to Pasteur, treated by him and brought back te their homes, all at the ex- 
pense of the editor. Here was a case of duly authenticated prevention, 
executed, as it were, within sight of several million interested people. Great 
was the praise lavished on the specialist and the editor. 

It was, indeed, a truly beautiful picture of philanthropy and science 
joining hands to rescue little innocents from a frightful death. Sad to re- 
V MMER late, owing to the biting dogs not having realized, apparently, what was 
expected of them, the pretty little comedy was turned into a sil.y farce. 
(| IRL Some one had the forethought to capture the dogs and keep them penned 
up. They never exhibited the slightest trace of rabies, and after weeks of 
incarceration they were released! Naturally, little publicity was given to 
so lame a conclusion. A few journals, however, published the unwelcome 
facts. The net result of the affair was much advertising for the editor and 
Pasteur, and a public rendered more than ever hysterical and panic-stricken 
on the subject of hydrophobia. The whole history of the ‘‘mad-dog”’ 
craze of recent years inclines a sane observer to paraphrase the dictum of 

Carlyle and say of Americans—seventy millions, most of them fools. 
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** ON THE JETTY I NOTICED A GOWN ” 


FROM CORNELIUS 


He great inflexible master in Europe, 
one who never varies, never listens to 
reason, who governs with a rod of 

iron, whose despotism is unquestioned, is *¢ la 
routine.” Men may comeand men may go, 
but I go on forever,*’ and perhaps nowhere in 
Europe is his majesty more revered, more im- 
plicitly obeyed than in France. The wheels 
of the administrations continue to grind along 
slowly in the ruts made by their predecessors ; 
the * commercants ” pursue the same methods 
their grandfathers did; red tape is always in 
evidence as heretofore, and Society bows down 
before its unwritten laws. 

All the above is the result of my vain efforts 
to obtain information as to baias de mer be- 
fore the date fixed for giving such information. 
It would appear that the 8th of July opens the 
season, and woe betide the unfortunate who 
would attempt to advance the date. ‘* Quel 
fasse beau, quel fasse laid,” has nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. The indignant 
glare of the “ proud man dressed in a little 
brief authority,"’ who reigns supreme at the 
‘* bureau d’information,” the quiver of the silver 
braids of his uniform as his wrath culminated 
when he found that I had not slunk away 
abashed, but had asked why he could not an- 
swer me, were things to be seen once and re- 
membered, and his reply, “ Par ordre supéri- 
eur!’ ended the matter. 

I have just remembered another grievance. 
Paris has no Coney Island! One must travel 
on a hot, dusty railway for at least three hours 
and a half before a sea bath can be obtained. 
It is true that it is rarely ever hot enough to 
make one want to take the boat, and the nights 
are always cool, but still, when by chance it is 
hot it is pretty hard lines to be so far away 
from the sea. 

Be this as it may I wanted, or thought I 
wanted, a sea bath, and I went down to the 
Normandy coast to get one. On the jetty I 
noticed a gown with a broken plaid of cream 
color and black foulard, a very pretty dress ; 
the corsage is of pale blue plaited mousseline 
de soie with straps of black satin ribbon; the 
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belt is of black moiré ; the collar of plaited 
mousseline de soie, at the bottom of which is 
a wide moiré ribbon from which the satin straps 
start; the skirt and sleeves are of foulard 
edged with black satin ribbon; hat of black lace 
straw trimmed with cream tulle and large yel- 
low and black daisies. |The novelty of this 
costume consists in the mingling of moiré and 
satin ribbon. 

Walking along the country road is a young 
lady wearing a mauve batiste costume; the 
bodice is made of cream-colored mousseline 
de soie, appliquéd with black lace butterflies ; 
the large collar is made of long points of 
black satin embroidered with jet; the belt 
and the bow are of black satin; the bouffant 
sleeves, which reach only to the elbow, 
are of mauve batiste, and are met by long 
gloves of cream suéde; the hat is of yellow 
straw trimmed with a wreath of mauve pop- 
pies and a standing bow of black satin. 

This reminds me that the prevailing colors 
for hats are white and black, not a combina- 
tion, but white hats trimmed with white birds 
of paradise and white silk mulle, or black hats 
trimmed with black silk mulle and black 
plumes. The latest form is quite large, with 
very much crinkled brim. There is a new 
form of sailor hat, or canotier ; the brim very 
narrow at the back, having only two braids of 
straw, flares very much in front, and is gener- 
ally trimmed with a ruffle of mousseline de 
soie, falling over the brim, and with feathers. 
These are especially becoming to young faces. 

The girl on the rustic bridge, who is in a 
much better frame of mind than I was when I 
failed to get my information from the proud 
man, has on a pale pink glacé taffeta trimmed 
around the bottom by an application of black 
lace. The gathered corsage has a cape edged 
with lace fastened by choux of black satin; 
the lace is also placed on two bands down the 
front of the waist ; the belt is black satin ; the 
plaited collar and choux 


of the Grand Maisons, two very charming 
American ladies, who really spoke French 
very well, were about giving it up in despair, 
when a third lady, whose French is limited, 
said “ Let metry.”’ Startling the poor clerk by 
the energy she developed, she said, holding the 
sample they wished to match under his nose : 
*¢ Qualité n’importe—couleur il faut.” The 
clerk gasped out, “ Oui, madame,” and at once 
produced the desired article. This same lady 
while driving saw a friend driving alone in the 
opposite direction and she made her cocher 
stop, turn round, pursue and catch the carriage 
of her friend as follows: “ Arret! cocher ! 
poursuivons dame chapeau avec blanc-dame 
seulement.’’ She laughingly said, “I know 
that my French is poor, but I always manage 
to get what I want,” and as a matter of fact 
she really does, having a large vocabulary of 
nouns which she fires at people, but hardly ever 
using a verb. 
Cornelius. 
Paris, 6 July, 1894. 


A STORY WITHOUT A SEQUEL 


Iss Margaret Charlton boarded the 
M 10.50 A.M. train of the L. & N. 
Railway at its depot at the foot of 
Canal Street, New Orleans. Her small per- 
son was almost hidden from view by a sur- 
rounding escort of voluble feminine friends 
and solicitous men. At the cry of “all 
aboard” the former kissed her repeatedly and 
gushingly, with a rush of breathless words 
and laughter, while the latter, with lingering 
hand shakes and downcast countenances mur- 
mured hopes of future meetings, leaving be- 
hind in Miss Charlton’s lap a perfect cairn of 
violets, roses, bonbons and magazines. 
As the train moved slowly forward and the 
last head had disappeared from under the win- 
dow Miss Charlton, with an amused smile, 





are of black satin. The 
hat is a large pink rice 
straw trimmed with black 
feathers and black silk 
illusion. 

Last but not least we 
have a beautiful damsel 
who turns her back on the 
bathing houses, and who 
knows that she is most be- 
comingly gowned. Her 
costume consists of a skirt 
and waist of  sea-blue 
poplin trimmed around 
the bottom of the skirt, 
and around the basque, 
which is slightly undu- 
lated, and around the deep 
revers with  black-and- 
white embroidery. The 
belt is of black satin, 
through which pass the 
black satin ribbons that 
fall nearly to the band at 
the bottom of the skirt ; 
bows of black satin with 
long ends finish the sleeves 
at the elbow. The dented 
hat of apricot rice straw 
is trimmed with roses and 
honeysuckles. 

The other day, after 
vainly trying to explain to 
a very polite clerk in one 
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Miss VERIPLANE: “* Beauty is only skin deep.”’ 
Miss Bewrea: ** That’s so, but the important fact is that all the 
Feople I know have their skin on the outside where it shows.’ 
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THE WAIL OF THE SUMMER GIRL—(Scene— Hotel Parior.) 


Of all sad words 
Of tongue o pen, 
The saddest are these— 
** Where are the men ?”” 


unloaded her gifts on the floor, retaining a 
small box of chocolates and a bunch of violets 
which she thrust into the frill of her blue silk 
shirt. With the smile still in her eyes she 
leaned back comfortably in her chair and 
gazed out of the window in rare content. 

It was a beautiful morning. The great 
yellow rushing flood of the Mississippi gleamed 
here and there like dull gold in the blazing 
sunlight. Bales of cotton piled highj on 





** WALKING ALONG THE COUNTRY ROAD” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


rumbling floats drawn by strong teams of 
mules were being transferred to the long line 
of ships and steamboats moored to the levee. 
*Longshoremen, white and black, toiled and 
perspired in the dazzling glare, directed and 
sworn at by coatless stevedores, whose white 
shirts were patterned with high lights. Ferries 
landed passengers and vehicles with fussy im- 
portance ; men rode hither and thither on 
horseback. It was a restless scene of cease- 
less coming and going and interlacing of 
men, floats and freights of all kinds, with a 
resounding background of hoarse and shrill 
whistles, voices, clanking chains, creaking 
boards, groaning engines and the rushing of 
waters. 

Then the river was partly shut from view 
by the long line of sugar sheds shielding from 
the weather a multitude of neat-looking bar- 
rels, each marked with its distinctive planta- 
tion name. Here drays were backed up un- 
loading, the black drivers noisily interrogating 
or snubbing their mules. 

A young man stood on an upright barrel, 
note-book and pencil in hand. It is generally 
hot on the levee, densely dusty or deeply 
muddy, but life has its compensations. If 
this same youth had to drudge by day, night 
transformed him into a butterfly of social 
whirl of cotillon and dances, As the train 
came slowly along his pencil ceased to move 
and his eyes turned from the drays to the cars 
with a look of eager expectancy. As the 
chair car drew opposite him, its windows on a 
line with his face, his expression changed to 
one of excited pleasure and he swept off his 
hat with a graceful abandon of enthusiastic 
greeting. Miss Charlton rewarded him witha 
lazy smile of appreciation and a kindly wave 
of the hand; then he was lost to sight and the 
river was again in view, its foreground thickly 
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crowded with the masts of luggers, their 
furled sails outlined like well sweeps against 


the brilliant sky, their owners bright flashes of 


color in blue or red shirts, unloading big 
bunches of bananas, or throwing out on the 
levee silver handfuls of quivering fish. 

Miss Charlton, who in a state of dreamy 
well-being had not ceased to gaze out of the 
window, now became uncomfortably conscious 
that some one in the car was looking at her. 
Turning her head shghtly to the left she in- 
vestigated through her lashes. There were 
but two other passengers in the coach, both 
men ; one at the farther end had evidently set- 
tled himself fora good sleep, and the other 
had the chair next her own. He it was who 
was looking at her so deliberately, with some- 
thing so almost familiar in his gaze that Miss 
Charlton investigated no further, but instantly 
became rigid with icy reserve. A quizzical 
light brightened the softness of the man’s dark 
eyes. His back had been turned to her when 
she first took her seat, but the expression on 
the face of the young man under the sugar 
shed had caused him to quickly reverse his 
chair to discover the illuminating cause. The 
cause evidently interested him, for he contin- 
ued, unobserved by Miss Charlton, to read 
her face with an expression of interest that 
quickened into recognition. 

He was a broad-shouldered, well-built man, 
with a figure younger in outline than his face. 
He wore a black cutaway coat, but there was 
a clerical cut to his vest, and a small gold 
cross hung from his silk cord watch guard. 
His face was clean shaven with that blue look 
about his cheeks and chin which dark men 
have when the beard is kept back. The clear- 
cut strength of the handsome mouth was flatly 
contradicted by the tender softness of the eyes, 
which at times seemed apt to melt into dreamy 
inertness. 

He took off his alpine hat and bent forward. 
“Tam sure this is Miss Charlton,’’ he said, 
courteously. His tones were full and culti- 
vated. 

Miss Chariton’s response was the slightest 
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** GIRL ON RUSTIC BRIDGE” 
(See Cornetius’s Letter.) 
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‘TURNS HER BACK ON CHE BATHING HOUSES” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


possible motion of the eyelids without the least 
relaxation of her rigidity. 

The quizzical look in the other’s eyes broad- 
ened into a smile. “I hope,” he continued, 
‘«she is not going to repudiate an old ac- 
quaintance ?™ 

A tidal wave of surprise swept aside Miss 
Charlton’s reserve, and her eyes rested full on 
the man’s. Ina second her face lighted with 
a look of glad recognition and she held out 
both her hands with a little breathless laugh of 
pleasure. 

«¢ Clement Forrester,” she exclaimed. 

He took her hands in his and pressed them 
warmly. ‘* The same old seven and sixpence,” 
he assured her, smiling. 

* No,’’ she said, with involuntary contra- 
diction, a note of reproach in her voice, “not 
quite the same ; you have She stopped 
abruptly. 

“ Yes,’” he said, assenting gravely to what 
her silence left unspoken ; ‘* strange as it may 
seem in the light of our childish reckonings, I 
have become a priest.’” 

«And famous for your preaching,’’ she 
added quickly, as if to make amends for» her 
former hesitation. “Jack wrote us of his 
hearing you in Paris.” 

« Jack has not changed a particle,’” he said, 
a warm smile softening his face. ‘* He is 
just the same jolly, big-hearted boy as of old. 
In the navy he is certainly the right man in 
the right place.*’ 

“You should have seen what he had to say 
about your sermon! His enthusiasm had no 
limits. Let me see’ —looking down thought- 
fully—**if I can recall something of what he 
wrote. He began, of course, by telling us of 
the American girls who dragged him to a 
Lenten service to hear the priest all Paris was 
beginning to talk about. He was so puzzled 
by something familiar in your air and voice 
and your face, that when you began your 
sermon and came fuller into view, he asked 
a man next him your name. When he said 
«Pére Forrester’ he exclaimed ‘Clem! so 
loudly people turned to look at him and 
frowned. 

«¢ Think,” he wrote, ‘of old Clem, who used 
to go plum raiding with me, having the power 
of making me feel like a double-dyed sinner! 
But that’s exactly what he did. He dragged 
me down to hell, and I heard the cries and 
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groans of all the lost souls that have ever 
sinned, and then I went up to heaven, straight 
into its glory, its joy and peace. It was 
wonderful, Madge, wonderful! Don’t fail 
to hear him if you have to go miles to get the 
chance.’ Then he went on to describe his 
meeting you.” 

The other looxed amused. “ Did he tell 
you of all the arguments he used to get me 
back into the world?” 

“He mentioned some, J helieve; but, 
then ”—apologetically—“ you know Jack al- 
ways was so terribly outspoken.”” 

“« And Jack's sister? It I remember rightly, 


her fault was not reticence.” 


She laughed, with a little touch of color in 
her cheeks. She would like to be outspoken 
too, with a stronger protest, perhaps, than 
Jack’s. Those were the happy days, when 
she was ‘Daisy’ and ‘ Madge,’”’ she said 
lightly. «* She is ‘ Margaret’ now.”’ 

«* Margaret!’*’ he repeated, lingering 
fully on each syllable, his eyes softly thought- 
ful as they rested on her. That means 
conventional, no doubt; yet there are times, 
I suspect, when she is ‘ Daisy ’ and ‘ Madge’ 
and * Madcap” still.” 

She laid her finger on her lips, “* Don’t 
mention it,” she warned in a conspirator’s 
whisper, ‘* but that is the terrible truth. 
There are dark and dreadful moments when I 
forget my weight of years and I could steal 
into an orchard and eat green fruit, or ride 
bareback round a pasture, or go sliding down 
a hay stack as we used to do. And the 
Jack-o’-lanterns and the ghosts that used to 
flit around the orange orchard as the servants 
went home at nights! Weren't we tireless in 
our pleasures, and didn’t we have fun ?” 

«“ We did, indeed,” he assented heartily, 
his face bright with recollection ; “ we cannot 
bemoan a single lost opportunity or a single 
neglected plum. You were even more inde- 
fatigable than Jack and I.”” 

«Yes, you had your lazy days when you 
would do nothing but 
read, read, read, and I 
considered myself the 
most ill-used creature 
in the world to have 







Open-air breakfast costume of batiste. Bodice trimmed across front only with 
Sailor hat with band around 


bands of vetvet ribbou, ending in rosettes on left side. 
crown and two bird's wings in front. 
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such a tiresome boy for a_ neighbor.” 

** There was one day, however, when you 
succeeded in getting the ‘tiresome boy’ on his 
feet instead of his book—do you remember ?"* 
He looked at her with smiling challenge. 

‘Remember?’ Did she not see that day 
more clearly than she saw the sunlight paint- 
ing the tall, waving grass of the marshes 
through which they were speeding? The 
trammeled priest was then an untrammeled 
boy of eighteen. As he lay on the ground in 
the deep shadows of the orange grove, ab- 
sorbed in his book, she, a wild, heedless girl 
of fourteen, had crept up behind him and 
buried his head under an armful of hay. In 
an instant he was up and pursuing her around 
and around the orchard, she darting in and out 
the trees with laughing shrieks of defiance 
until he artfully headed her off, when, catching 
her in his arms, he kissed her once, twice, 
thrice straight on the lips, and then, releasing 
her, leaped over the hedge into his own do- 
main, disappearing into the house with a back- 
ward glance of provoking triumph. 

She had stood staring after his vanished 
form, her face red and nerves quivering with 
an excess of rage she had never felt before. 
He was hateful, perfectly hateful! And she 
wiped her mouth repeatedly on the back of her 
hand. Then, dropping down in the grass, 
she had burst into wrathful tears, her face 
hidden in her arms. 

The next day he left for college and they 
did not meet again until the following sum- 
mer, when the natural easy comradeship of 
their young lifetime was transformed into the 
most formal of friendships without either 
knowing the reason why. At the end of the 
holidays they parted again, she with her father 
for Europe, he to college, their dreams un- 
clouded by any foreboding of the coming dis- 
aster which was to shape the future he then 
thought so securely planned. The very next 
summer the south was scourged by the yellow 
fever, and within a few short terrible days 
Clement Forrester received tidings of the 
deaths of both father and mother. With 
their lives had snapped the thread of his inter- 
course with the Charltons. 

** Six years,” she exclaimed, with a little 
sigh, ignoring his ques- 
tion; “not so Jong by 
actual time, after all, is 
it? but a whole lifetime 
by experience. This will 
be my first visit to Pass 
Christian since then.” 

*« You are going to the 
Pass?” he exclaimed, 
with quick pleasure. 
** Strange that our first 
meeting should be when 
on the same pilgrimage ! 
An old schoolmate of 
mine is the priest in charge 
there, and I am going for 
a week’s holiday before- 
taking up my American 
work in New Orleans. 
Yet I almost dread the 
sight of the Pass, the 
pain of old memories 
may be greater than their 
pleasure,” and his face 


saddened. 
She looked at him 
sympathetically. ‘+ Let 


us make up our minds 








to see only the sunshine, not the shad- 
ows,’ she said, gently. -‘*1 have found 
that resolution has a great deal to do with 
happiness. I have become very wise, I 
assure you, and very practical. I have no day 

reams now, no illusions, so of course I can't 
meet with many disappointments. It is a very 
comfortable condition of living,” she went on, 
seeking to divert him, “and I advise you to 
cultivate it, it makes life so much smoother. 
Too much heart, too much sympathy, are 
conducive of wrinkles and white hair, and I 
want always to retain my premiére jeuneuse. 
You had no idea I should become such a Min- 
erva, did you? It is the air of the north; in 
the south nature makes us dream and gives us 
visions. It is a wonder southern people are 
ever material—we should be nothing but poets 
and artists. 

** We still own the old place at the Pass, 
you know,”’ she continued, “ but we live en- 
tirely in New York now; poor papa can’t 
endure the ‘new south.” He says all the old- 
time courtesy and hospitality are being smoth- 
ered up by western push and frugality, and an 
old-time gentleman is looked upon as a.-ridic- 
ulous piece of salvage from the Ark. So we 
have joined the other self-exiles of the south- 
ern colony—an exiled Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main I call it—where papa finds some congenial 
spirits in the other papas or grandpapas, who 
can understand his allusions to events before 
the war without the aid of an interpreter, and 
who make no mistakes in etiquette. When 
Chicagoans used to express astonishment that 
1 didn’t say ‘ po” and ‘ do,” or ‘ we-uns* and 
‘ you-uns,’ papa would get so furious that he 
had to exert all his self-control not to be dis- 
courteous. He wanted to escape to the North 
Pole, but I warned him he would find adver- 
tisements painted all over the glaciers and a 
western colony ready to receive him with the 
same old wooden smile of superiority ; so we 
compromised on New York.” 

« And you go out a great deal, I suppose, 
and have a great many triumphs?’’ There 
was an odd note of anxiety in the slightly in- 
terrogative form of the sentence. 

*¢ Oh, yes, a great deal. Papa and I both 
like it, and when he does not care to go I can 
have my choice of chaperons. I have been 
a boon to mothers whose daughters are not 
yet grown and whose husbands are home bod- 
ies. ¢ Poor Margaret Charlton can’t go if I 
don’t, and I should hate to have to disappoint 
her,’ they say, and so Margaret Charlton has 
in two instances been the unconscious cause 
of domestic unhappiness and is the terror, no 
doubt, of unhappy husbands. But they have 
had a rest this’ winter, as I have been spending 
the past two months in New Orleans and have 
had a thoroughly charming time.” 

‘And these are your trophies?” He 
glanced at the boxes and flowers at her 
feet. 

She laughed, without other reply. “TI have 
been very remiss,"’ she said, ‘‘in not offering 
you any of my good things,’’ and she began 
untying the silver cord of the box in her lap. 

But he was not to be baffled. ‘‘ The young 
fellow under the sugar shed,’’ he persisted, 
“his face betrayed him. Is he to be the for- 
tunate one ?” 

A smile shot under her downcast eyes but 
had vanished when she raised them to his. 
«* When I change my faith,’ she said with 
cool impertinence, “that day you shall be my 
confessor.” 
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HOW HE ANNOUNCED HER NEW RELATIVE 


Mr. BrRaGGs: **! saw something new in dresses to-day.” 
Mrs. Braccs: ** Oh, what was it, John?" 
Mr. Braccs: ** Yours ster's baby —it’s just two days old.”’ 


He laughed and then frowned. ‘“ You are 
engaged, then,"’ he said sharply. 

. She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ You are as 
bad 2s papa,’’ was her calm reply; “he never 
sees a man look at me but he imagines he has 
matrimony in view and snubs him accord- 
ingly. It is a perfect monomania with him; 
he declares he will not have any ‘snob’ or 
‘upstart’ or‘ ill-bred boy’ sitting at his table 
as a son-in-law. WhenI miidly suggested 
that his imaginary son-in-law might have a 
table of his own it took mea whole week to 
convince him there was not a multi-millionaire 
importuning me to share his cottages, palaces 
and yachts. He maintains there is only one 
man he would ever have endured as ** she 
stopped with a little gasp of horror at herself 
and a slow wave of red mounted to her ears, 
her cheeks, her neck. Hastily bending down 
she gathered up some of the flowers from the 
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floor and inhaled their fragrance with simu- 
lated enthusiasm. 

«© These are delicious,’’ she murmured, “ the 
heat of the car is bringing out their perfume.”’ 

He regarded her intently. ‘* The man,”’ 
he demanded, “ who is he?”’ 

She made a valiant effort to regain her self- 
possession. 

“IT have no right to betray papa’s confi- 
dence and I was talking nonsense—sheer non- 
sense | *” 

‘*©You were talking truth,’’ he persisted 
resolutely; ** | would know the man.”* 

She would have answered flippantly, and 
daringly met his gaze bot her own wavered 
and fell, and again the slow red mounted to 
her face. The sombre concentration of his 
look changed to one of gleaming satisfaction. 
He had learned what he wanted to know. He 
leaned back in his chair in contented ease. 



































INTERIOR VIEWS OF MRS, GEORGE C, RAND’S 


(Descriptive tex: 
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“Pardon my persistence,’ he said, “but » 


Margaret is evasive where ‘Madge’ or 
‘ Daisy ’ would have been direct.”’ 

« And Clement Forrester would have been 
considerate,’ was the sharp rebuke. 

He received it in good grace. 

‘¢ The warm interest of an old friend must 
be some excuse,”’ he pleaded. 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently; 
she knew from his change of tone that she 
had blundered by blushing, and what woman 
is not angered by such a helpless error ? 

‘It is curious,’’ she said, with a well- 
assumed air of unruffled indifference, “ how 
differently people interpret friendship! With 
some it is like a rare flower, too delicate to he 
brusquely touched, with others it is made the 
basis of curiosity !*’ 

«« Madge.”” 

She had her revenge. She leaned back in 
her chair, the embodiment of dignified calm- 
ness. 

“That name, as I said hefore, has been 
relegated to the past, Father Forrester.”” 

He looked at her with flashing earnestness 
which suddenly melted into a hearty laugh. 
«What a little actress you have become,”’ he 
exclaimed, softly. 

She tried to retain her dignity of counte- 
nance, but her lips quivered, parted, and they 
laughed together in the free enjoyment of 
their youth. 

The train had stopped at a large fishing 
club, and the only other traveler in the coach 
gathered up his traps with a yawn and de- 
parted. But they observed these things only 
mechanically, with no interest in an external 
panorama ; they sat in an atmosphere, a deux, 
encircled by an aureole of happiness, and all 
else was hidden in a mist. 

“I hoped,’’ he said, still smiling, “ that I 
should be always Clement to you.”’ 

She looked at him with mock concern. 
‘¢ Even when you become an American cardi- 
nal?** 

He laughed again. ‘I shall never be even 
a bishop,”’ he said. ‘**I shall always be just 
Father Forrester, a secular priest; I have no 
ambition.”” 

She was all astonishment. 
you who were all ambition as a boy? 
scarcely realize it.” 

«« Ambition is for those who crave personal 
success,” he said sententiously. ‘I have but 
‘the desire to be useful and the hope to be im- 
mortal.” *” 

«* How time changes us!°” she said with a 
sigh. ‘ You were to bea Senator, I remember 
—that was the high-water mark of your ambi- 
tion. All the speeches I used so patiently to 
listen to, those with which you were to electrify 
the world on your entrance to the Senate, have, 
then, been wasted material? You were to be 
the political idol of the century, the hero of 
Norah Perry’s Riding Down—you remem- 
ber?” and she quoted effectively : 


‘* No ambition? 
I can 


*¢¢Qh, did you see him riding down 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells were mad with glee ? 


x * ¥ * * 
And at the windows all along, 
Oh, all along, a lovely throng 
Of faces fair beyond compare 
Beamed out upon him riding there !’ ”’ 
“IT remember.’ His face had grown grave 
and a line appeared between his brows as he 
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gazed straight ahead of him out of the 
window. ‘ And you,” he added, with pecu- 
liar emphasis, “ were to be the 


‘¢ © Little lass amid the mass 
Who pressed to see the hero pass.’ ”’ 


They had crossed the “shaking prairies’’ 
and the train increased its speed. It was per- 
haps the quickened motion which made Miss 
Charlton turn pale and her hand more tightly 
clasp the arm of her chair, and a quick pulse 
beat to suffocation in her throat. 

“ My ambition,” he said, after a pause, 
‘‘died with my mother. You knew my 
mother, you can realize what it was to me to 
lose her.” 

‘I can, indeed,’ she murmured, with 
ardent sympathy ; “I worshipped your mo- 
ther.”” 

«« After the first shock,”’ he resumed, gazing 
out as though, instead of the flying woods, he 
saw his own past speeding by, “I thought 
life would never again be worth the living ; 
but I realized that it would not be doing her 
pleasure if 1 gave 
myself up to des- 
pair. I pulled my- 
self together; I 
became a priest.” 

She was over- 
come by a strange, 
shivering convic- 
tion that up to this 
moment her life 
had been bathed in 
the gleaming col- 
ors of that youth- 
ful day dream, and 
that only now she 
saw the face of 
reality for the first 
time, and it was 
not glad and beau- 
tiful with nature 
but scarred and 
agonized with pain. 

* Yes,’” he went 
on in the same sad 
even tones, ‘* I be- 
came a priest. The 
good brothers of 
the college were 
my salvation ; they 


Costume of white grenadine 
with small figure in satin. 


Deep lace flounce. Yoke of 
lace Ruffles of the same at 
throat; also, over sleeves. 
Puff of grenadine and lace fall - 
ing from elbow. Fichu of 


grenadine trimmed with lace. aided mv re- 
The under dress is of white : 

silk, The bonnet is of lace surrection, they 
and trimmed with ostrich strengthened my 
plomes, stumbling . steps 


and pointed them 
to the only true goal. Deeper faith and con- 
viction brought consolation. My future must 
be pieced together in a new pattern, and in 
sharing the sorrows of others I could forget my 
own. Worldly pursuits could bring me but 
revival of pain. Whatever small gifts of ora- 
tory I may have I hope to use to bring forth 
consolation and strength to the hearts of the 
doubting and suffering. My mother’s blessing 
will surely rest upon such work.” 

He paused. 

«She was very fond of you, Madge. Often 
have I heard her say that if my little sister had 
lived she would have wished her to be a child 
like you—bright, fearless, true-hearted.”" 

‘*She—she was very good to me,"’ she 
murmured. He must not know that her 
downcast eyes were filled with stinging tears, 
or that the fin-de-siécle insouciance of her as- 
surance hid a storm of passion so fierce it 
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might have drawn its fire from the dawn of 
creation. ‘ I—I always wear her last gift to 
me,’’ she touched a watch suspended by a 
chatelaine to her belt. 

“ Will you let me look at it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

She unclasped it and laid it in his out- 
stretched palm. It was of blue enamel stud- 
ded with diamond fleur-de-lys with a similar 
locket pendant. He looked at it with tender 
reverence. He seemed to see his mother’s 
tapering white fingers laying it in its case as 
she gave a loving thought to the motherless 
child for whom it was destined. 

Tenderly he raised it to his lips. 

Miss Charlton drew a quick 
breath. 

As he was about to return it to her he un- 
sprung the locket. His own earnest, boyish 
face looked up at him. It was a picture he 
had sent Margaret when she first went abroad. 
He turned and met her appealing gaze. 

«“ And mine?” she murmured. 

He turned away his eyes. “I destroyed 


” 


choking 


it. 

The tone was a revelation. 

‘« You are pitiless!’’ she cried. Her bul- 
warks of repression were breaking down. 

The lines of his mouth grew as hard as if 
set in stone. 

“ To myself, yes.”” 
her lap. 

Again their eyes met. “She did not, could 
not veil the pleading tenderness hers revealed. 
His were sombre with resolve. Suddenly 
their look lighted with the fire they caught 
from hers and his face relaxed. Fate had 
brought their paths together in the very spot 
where the old ones had diverged. Fate was 
kinder than his will, which had decreed it 
should be otherwise, and she had _ broken 
down the barriers which for the last hour he 
had intuitively been building up. She had 
her hands upon his shoulders, pushing him 
forward to the flowery mead of singing birds 
and whispering waters; its glowing, pulsing 
sunshine flashed into his eyes; the cold, 
dark, stormy pathway lay behind. The 
swept aside ro- 
mance of his 
youth rose up 
triumphant, ra- 
diant with new 
strength. This 
was not Daisy 
or Madge, the 


He laid the watch in 


child, before 
him, but Mar- 
garet the wo- 
man, winning, 


bewildering, lov- 
ing. Old dreams, 
old. “ambitions, 
would become 
realistics, their 
wounds of cru- 
cifixion healed 
by the kiss of 
love. Life met 
him face to 
face, eternally 
young, eternally 
happy, its music 
thrilling = with 
the beauty of 
the spheres. Oh, 
it was good to 
be alive, it was 





Cream colored batiste trim- 
med with Persian embroidery. 


The bodice is made plain over 
shoulders .down to the Per- 
sian trimming which is brought 
from the side seams. 
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heaven to love! His face was transfig- 
ured. He caught her trembling, willing hand in 
his. 

“ Pass Christy-ann!” shouted the porter, 
coming in the door. ‘* Pass Christy-ann !"" 

‘*I'litake yo’ things, miss,’ he said, re- 
spectfully, pausing by Miss Charlton's chair. 
He was ebony black, an epitome of reality, 
perhaps an epigram of fate. 

Miss Charlton did not move 

«¢ Ain’t you gwine ter git off at the Pass, 
miss ?”” he asked suggestively, as the train 
slackened its speed and then stopped. 

Miss Charlton arose, the bonbons, flowers 
and magazines fell in a shower from her lap. 
She walked over them unheeding to the door, 
tollowed by Father Forrester. The porter, 
giving a grunt, picked up the remainder of 
the gifts and followed after. If one box were 
left behind it was not likely so indifferent a 
lady would know. 

« Well, Margaret,” exclaimed her friend 
as she piloted her down the platform to her 
carriage, “ New Orleans has evidently agreed 
with you. You are looking radiantly happy.” 

Miss Charlton gave a little laugh, vibrant 
with exhilaration. ‘It is the sight of the old 
Pass,’’ she said, half closing her eyes, as if 
dazzled by too much light, “‘and the ride 
over was—enchanting !"" 

“ This way, sorr, to the boogy,”” said an 
old Irishman, possessing himself of Father 
Forrester’s bag as he stepped to the platform. 
«< The Faither ain’t over well an’ the sight of 
ye will give him jiy.”’ 

Father Forrester paused before getting into 
the buggy and looked at his watch. 

‘¢ What time is the next train for New Or- 
leans due ?” he asked. 

‘« Three-twenty, sorr.”’ 

«“ Then you might as well leave the bag at 
the office,’ he said, “as I find I can’t remain 
for my visit, but must return at once.”” 

The man looked at him in grieved disap- 
pointment. ‘* That’s moighty hard on the 
Faither,’” he protested. 

The other smiled with peculiar weariness. 
**It’s harder on me, I think.”’ 

And Mike, looking at the set lines of his 
oddly pale face, thought that perhaps it was. 

Isabel Bowman Finley. 


” 





Bracelets: a Disfigurement or an Ornament, 
a‘ the Wearer may Elect, is the title of a short 
illustrated article that will be published shortly. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE DECLINE OF THE GRAND PRIX AS A 
SOCIETY EVENT 


Ou ask me why I have written nothing 
Y about the Grand Prix. The reason is 
easy to explain : its importance both as 
a sporting and social event has declined of 
late years to such an extent as to almost attain 
the vanishing point, and it has ceased to be 
one of the chief features of the Parisian 
season—the climax that used to mark the close 
thereof. The Grand Prix nowadays, as far 
as the great world is concerned, is nothing 
more than an ordinary racing Sunday, and our 
elegantes, instead of donning, as in times 
gone by, their daintiest, most chic and piq- 
uante toilettes for the event, seemed as if with 
one accord to have determined that the sim- 
plest and most unobtrusive of costumes would 
constitute the best form. True, the Jockey 
Club stand was well filled with great ladies, 
but the prevailing note was simplicity, and 
their appearance presented a striking contrast 
to that witnessed at Auteuil, eight days pre- 
viously, where from the toilette point of view 
all sails were spread tothe wind, Auteuil, un- 
der the Prince of Sagan's management, having 
entirely usurped the social and fashionable im- 
portance of Longchamps. 

The only two things worthy of note in con- 
nection with the Grand Prix were that before 
even the jockeys and their saddles had been 
weighed after the race, the first telegraphic 
dispatch that left the course was transmitted 
by Mr. Phipps, of the English Embassy, to 
Mr. Egerton, the British Envoy at Athens, 
who is the sporting member, par excellence. 
of Queen Victoria’s diplomatic corps. This 
was considered as characteristically English, 
and there is certainly no Ambassador of any 
other country who would have dreamed of 
making an arrangement in advance for having 
the name of the winner of the Grand Prix 
telegraphed to him right across Europe. It 
is thoroughly in keeping, however, with the 
customs of a nation the Prime Minister of 
which owes his principal title to the confi- 
dence and regard of his fellow-countrymen to 
the fact that he has won the Derby while in 
office. 

I observed only one dress at the Grand Prix 
that at all struck my fancy; it was a 
lovely little affair of corn-colored ba- 
tiste, embroidered with medallions in 
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GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessonsin society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., Soth and 81st Sts. 
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Swiss work, made up over white silk, and 


the hem of the skirt edged with a ruching of 


corn-colored Valenciennes lace. The bebe 
waist was formed of the medallion material 
and strips of yellow Valenciennes entre-deux 
alternating, girt about the waist with a laven- 
der sash of satin passed twice around and tid 
at the back in a trim bow and short diagon- 
ally cut ends. The sleeves were of the em- 
broidered batiste, the very full upper pait 
raised gracefully by rosettes of lavender satin. 
At the neck a two-inch satin ribbon was 
threaded through a trio of oval diamond clasps 
and tied in a small bow at the back. Long 
suéde gloves, the exact tone of the batiste, 
were worn with this dress, together with tan- 
colored shoes and stockings, while a white 
moiré parasol, the edge simply scalloped in 
buttonhole stitch, and a large hat of lavender 
satin straw trimmed with ivy geranium com- 
pleted a fetching ensemble. 

Not only has the Grand Prix lost its vogue, 
but also the Saturday evening performance at 
the Cirque d’Eté, which formerly everyore 
that was anybody used to make a point of at- 
tending on the night before the great race. 
This year there was practically no one there 
save the vieille garde of the demi-monde, 
which seems to be the only feature of Parisian 
life that undergoes no change, the painted 
faces being identically the same that one has 
seen there year after year for the last two de- 


i. M. JENKINS, 
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Removed from 304 sth Ave. to 297 sth Ave, between 
30th and 31st Sts. 
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These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris, 

STERN Bros, 


23d St, N.Y., 


and all leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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MODEL FOR DOTTED SWISS BODICE 


cades. But the fashion now is to go to 
Molier’s amateur circus‘after the race has 
been run, where, each time that I attend a per- 
formance, I become more astounded at the 
marvellous feats performed by well-known 
members of the Parisian jeunesse dorée, who 
enjoy, somewhat undeservedly, a reputation 
for premature physical decrepitude. 

Cold dinners are now all the rage, and not 
only is the soup iced, and the fish as well, but 
the roast has given way to a chaud-froid, or 
gelatine piéce-montée. The-hour of dinner 
has now become later than ever since the hot 
weather has set in, and while the invitations 
are for half-past eight, one rarely sits down to 
table before nine o’ clock. 

Among the important marriages announced 
is that of the immensely rich Mlle. Elsie Hain- 
guerlot, daughter of the Baron of that name, 
and granddaughter of Sir Edward Blount, who 
until the other day was President of the 
Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest. She is also a 
granddaughter of the aged Duchesse de Reg- 
gio, widow of the First Napoleon’s famous 
Marshal Oudinot. Her fiancé is the Comte 
Jean de Sabran, cousin of the Duke of that 
name, and acolonel of Cuirassiers. Like his 
future wife he is keenly devoted to sport, and 
has written a clever book about his travels and 
adventures in Central Asia. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, July, 1894. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


CHERRY AND BLACK IN COMBINATION— 
UNRELIEVED GREEN—AN OBJECT LESSON 
IN EMPIRE COSTUMING 


Wwe black is said to be very fashion- 


able this season, it is not often worn 

during the day. For evening gowns, 
or made over some colored silk slip, black 
grenadines, gauzes and nets, are used, but 
very rarely on the promenade or in convey- 
ances have I seen any all black gowns since 
the first of July. 

Coming in from Oyster Bay a few days 
ago, I saw Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger most 
stunningly gowned in black with touches of 
cherry satin. Her costume was of some thin 
material made over black satin and fitted to 
perfection. Her broad soft hat of black straw 
had an immense bow of cherry ribbon. Cherry 
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and black seems a terribly hot combination 
with the thermometer in the nineties, but still 
Mrs. Cruger looked exceedingly cool and was 
certainly the smartest woman I have seen for 
many a long day. 

There is an odd mode in waists this sum- 
mer ; while not cut on the regular blouse pat- 
tern, like a blouse the material must fall full 
almost to the belt. This seems to diminish 
the size of the waist, smallness, in spite of 
would-be reformers and physicians, being 
still an object of admiration. 

Mrs. Randolph, of Philadelphia, who is one 
of the belles at Narragansett this summer, 
wore a black and white gown the other even- 
ing with bodice cut in this fashion. It was 
extremely pretty and showed off the figure to 
perfection. 

Dotted muslins in every possible shade are 
very chic. The prettiest I have seen was a 
pale green, worn by Miss Talbot, one of 
next season’s débutantes.” It was not relieved 
by any touches of white, but ribbons, silk and 
muslin were ali of the palest shade of green. 
A cooler, more dainty frock cannot well be 
devised. 

Last spring letters from Paris were full of 
the furore of Empire gowns after Sarah Bern- 
hardt wore such stunning specimens in her 
play. The figure of the divine Sarah is, per- 
haps, better adapted to this fashion than that 
of the average American, and it may be for 
this reason that the style has not become so 
universal as was feared. At the summer 
watering places various eccentricities of dress 
make their appearance, and at a hotel hop last 
week I saw two of these Empire gowns. To 
my mind they represented the Possible and the 
Impossible. The Possible was worn by a 
slender fair-haired girl, and was really an ex- 
quisite perfectly fitting princesse gown of black 
over which fell from the neck an Empire 
robe of thin biack net held in place by crossed 
straps over the bust and shoulders of palest 
cherry velvet ribbon. The Impossible was 
also a black under gown of satin. The over 
robe was of black-and-white striped gauze or 
net, which began at the bust line instead of at 
the neck, and from there fell to the hem of the 
black satin. It was very ugly and looked 
most unsuitable in every respect, and I hoped 
that the lesson so unconsciously displayed 
might be thoroughly learned. by the women 
who were present. 

The artificial flowers on the bonnets and hats 
this season are markedly different from those 
of past years. The smaller finer varieties are 
much more in style, and bunches of verbena, 
sweet William and cowslips are oftener seen 
than the larger flowers, such as roses and 
chrysanthemums. Mignonette and violets are 
always in fashion in the spring, but this year 
they are worn on summer hatsas well. These 
smaller flowers are more expensive, for they 
are more carefully made and necessitate the 
use of better materials and finer tints of color. 

Speaking of color, reminds me of the shade 
of hair most in fashion—a golden brown, but 
without the auburn tint that was in vogue last» 
summer. Pale yellow hair is entirely out of 
date and should never be attempted, even by 
blondes. 

Much more care is taken in these fin de 
siécle days of children’s complexions. There 
are large Leghorn hats for older children, and 
for little girls of even eight or ten years the 
English sun bonnets of white piqué, with 
muslin capes. They are uncomfortable things 
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to wear, these sun bonnets, and children rebel 
against them, but they are without question 
excellent for preserving the delicacy of the 
skin, 

Little tots wear the most delightful little 
bonnets, in poke shapes, made of linen, percale, 
silk and fancy straw, tied down under the 
chin. They are extremely picturesque, and 
the baby faces look so fresh and rosy peeping 
out beneath the overhanging brims. The 
fashion is one likely to continue. The fall of 
lace from the brim, a style that has been at- 
tempted but never generally adopted, is used 
on these hats for the litthe women with great 
success, 

The serious question which for some 
months has been puzzling the women of this 
country, is how to prevent skirt and shirt 
waist from parting company at the belt. It 
seems to have been definitely and satisfactorily 
settled by pinning all three—belt, skirt and 
waist—together with a long clasp pin. It may 
be imagination, but there seems to be a more 
peaceful expression on the faces of the 
women who favor this fashion-of dress, now 
there is no need of anxiety as to the 


Solid color linen lawn with ruffle of lace 
brought high up in neck. Hat of chip. 


appearance of their gowns in the back. 
Buckles and clasps in silver, gold, rococo and 
Rhine stones are used to fasten the belts worn 
with shirt waists. The silver ones are in the 
majority, and they are now to be had in an 
endless variety of pretty styles, the simplest 
and smallest being the favorites. 

Chiffon veils are as much the style this sum~— 
mer as they were last, although some women 
contend that the white illusion with large dots | 
of black chenille is more becoming. In black 
or white chiffon there is a softness that is lack- 
ing in the illusion, and which brings out every 
possibility of pink on the cheeks. The dotted 
veiling, it must be admitted, is trying to the 
eyes, pretty though it is, and the plain figured 
veiling without any dot is universally worn 
this year. Veils are now long enough to be 
full under the chin, and are tied up on the hat 
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instead of on the back hair, as was once done. 
I have been told the reason for this change 
was to have the lines horizontal instead of 
straight, and the effect, I admit, is vastly 
better. 

The parasols carried this summer are of 
every color of the rainbow and of every shape 
and material. Solid tan or, indeed, any solid 
color is enlivened by two bands of white lace. 
Chiffon ruffles and all chiffon parasols are car- 
ried with gowns of light materials. Only 
umbrellas are perfectly plain. The handles, 
as a rule, are not long nor conspicuous in any 
way, although I have seen some beautiful 
specimens of Dresden china and enamel, but 
white wood, ebony or the natural wood seem 
equally in style. All white parasols, particu- 
larly of thin silk or chiffon, are a delusion and 
a snare, for they fail to keep away the heat 
or glare, and dazzle the eyes in a most trying 
weye 





SOME HIM TOPICS 
BUT NOT BY HIM 
Ww” people generally think it necessary 


to advocate matrimony for young 

men who would be obliged to sup- 
port their wives as well as themselves on sala- 
ries or incomes of four thousand a year is 
quite beyond the comprehension of any man |; 
who is at all well-informed as to the neces- 
sary cost of clothing himself, and who knows 
by experience how difficult it is to look <¢ fit *’ 
with only a limited number of garments. 

In order to have the correct creases in 
trousers and to keep clothes in order, if one 
has not a valet, some man must be employed 
in a valet’s capacity, or garments must be sent 
to some of the associations which, for a yearly 
fixed sum, guarantee to keep a man’s outfit in 
proper condition—pressed, brushed, cleaned 
and mended. 

It is a well-understood fact that trousers 
must be sharply and distinctly creased. This 
is impossible after a few hours’ wear, so they 
must be changed often. It can be easily seen 
that to have enough to wear and to press at 
the same time involves the possession of from 
a dozen to two dozen pairs of trousers. From 
ten to a dozen coats and waistcoats-is the least 
possible number. As last year’s fashions pre- 
sent to the trained eye numberless points of 
difference, a fresh supply of clothes must be 
laid in spring and autumn. Talk about the 
difference an inch makes in the length of a 
man’s nose! It is as naught to the difference 
of an inch in length, either way, of a frock 
coat. 

Underclothes and pajamas change in fashion 
every season, and no man who wishes to be 
well clothed can be comfortable wearing pale 
blue underwear if it is a heliotrope summer. 
Striped pajamas, checked pajamas and silk 
pajamas are as subject to the whims and fan- 
cies of fashion as are hats and collars, and 
haberdashers and manufacturers evidently play 
into one another’s hands, aided and abetted by 
laundresses, in that some of the colors 
change in the laundering, and it requires con- 
siderable courage for any man to wear a gar- 
ment that is in the least faded. 

The fashionable fad, which some time ago 
developed into a positive rule, that flannel and 
duck trousers should be worn with the hems 
turned up, makes it now requisite that all 
trousers of wash materials should be made 





extra long to allow for this turning up. Flan- 
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SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York ~ 


THE «“‘*TRAJAN’’ PATTERN. x1 4a 
<d)2 scenes ey’, 700 FINE 
W* call attention of all lovers of » SOLID SILVER 


elegant and artistic TABLE 
GOODS. 


SILVER to our TRAJAN 

PATTERN illustrated here, and 

which we furnish in all /‘ Embracing a full and com- 
the regular and special ”, plete assortment of articles, both 
pieces for every | ha useful and ornamental, wrought in 
variety of artistic and novel designs. Grrrs FoR 
serving. Ma WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
yp for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 

Enamel Decorations a specialty. 
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Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. rode Mam 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. UR" (8s) 
PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. 
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For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 


Prana Mawnan Oy 


152 Madison Ave., corner 32d St., 
New York. 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 


This space is 


reserved for 


Haas BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New York. 





K. J. COLLINS, 


28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Book free; pills 25c. At | “rnd,Yaion Hotel, 


drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURMITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 
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nel suits in light colors are very little seen 
now, white duck trousers and dark blue serge 
having superseded them. The reason given 
for the change is that flannel shrinks so badly 
when washed or cleaned. As duck, even the 
best qualities, shares in some measure the same 
failing, the reasoa is hardly logical. 

At any sea-shore watering place men have 
to pay quite as much if not more attention to 
their appearance than do the women, and a 


FRONT VIEW 


Bodice of silver glacé black and white pin stripe silk. 


rows of écru insertion laid bias from the wrist up to elbow. 


box-plaits from neck to waist line, and écru lace insertion. 


velvet collars can be wern with this bodice, 


man is expected to emerge from a four-by-six 
bathing-house looking the pink of perfection 
and neatness. Some men have their valets 
take to their bath-houses an entirely fresh 
outfit and consequently do look as fit as can 
be desired. 


Evening costume of turquoise brocace, Plain full 
skirt. Bodice cut low; tlue velvet sleeves, with a 
fall of blue chiffon; a ruffle of blue chiffon around 
the neck, with a deep bertha of rare Mechlin lace 
over it back and front. Blue velvet ribbon pointed 
belt, and smart stiff bows at the back, with long 
streamers; velvet bows on the sleeves. 


In the matter of hats there is great expense 
involved. It is the proper thing to joke 
about a woman’s millinery bill, but how few 
people there are in this world who for a mo- 
nent stop to consider what a man must spend 
tor his hats. No cheap hat is possible, and 
after a month a new hat must be had. I am 
speaking now of derbys and straw sailor hats. 


BACK VIEW 


Yoke formed with écru 
lace insertion, butterfly bow of glacé silk at the bust, full balloon sleeves and tour 
The back has two 


VOGUE 


With great care a man can get through a 
winter season with two silk hats, but he can 
never feel it is worth while to do so. 

Tips to servants, which many a smart 
woman does not hesitate to economize on, are 
as much a part of a man’s daily expenses as his 
daily paper. To stop for a day or two at 
some house patty means a serious expense, 
which, if a man were married, would, of course, 
be doubled, as his wife would certainly expect 
him to attend to her share as 
well, 

The amount of money ex- 
pended on neckties has never 
been reckoned, but every 
man knows the necessary out- 
go for neckties is a serious 
item in his expenses. Win- 
ter and sum- 
mer — with 
a large in- 
crease in 
summer — a 
man must 
constantly 
be buying 
new __ ties. 

Some econ- 
omically dis- 
posed _ fel- 
lows do at- 
tempt hav- 
ing their ties 
cleaned, but 
I have never seen the tie or 
glove that did not bear 
strong witness to the fact 
that it had been done over. 

Shirts—the possibility of 
expense opened up by the 
bare mention of this useful 
garment is sufficient in itself 
to prevent a man’s taking 
unto himself a wife. Every year there 
are decided changes in style and materials, 
and this season is no exception. The silk and 
cheviot shirts with unstarched 
collars, so popular a short 
time ago, are not so much in 
style. Men contend that a 
turned-down starched linen 
collar and linen shirt are no’ 
hotter than the others,swhich 
it must be admitted were 
very untidy and unbecom- 
ing. Leather belts are a 
necessary adjunct to every 
man’s summer wardrobe. 
Some men discard altogether 
their waistcoats when the 
warm weather sets in, but it 
is extremely inconvenient, 
for a waistcoat has so many 
pockets, and one cannot 
with any comfort fill one’s 
trouser pockets with a lot 
of things. 

Fortunately, men are not 
supposed in these times to be 
under any obligation to re- 
turn any civilities offered 
them. There are so few 
really desirable men in So- 
ciety, women must make the 
most of those there are, and 
not expect anything in re- 
turn for luncheons, dinners, 
a seat in an opera box or 


Different colored 


percale. 
cravat, 
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Summer traveling costume ot 
navy blue linen duck. Piain gored 
full skirt, Long, tight-fitting coat. 
Full shirt waist of lilac and white 

Linen collar and piqué 
To this costume could be 
added a hat of dark navy blue al- 
pine straw, with blue cock plumes. 


a visit at a country house. If it were not 
for this acceptance of a fact by women in 
general, men could never go out in Society. 


NOTES HERE AND THERE 


Never at any period has there been so much 
jewelry worn as last winter—a fashion to 
which we are likewise indebted to Madame 





SUMMER DINNER GOWN 

(Two Views.)—Cream -colosed challé, 
wath lilac clematis sprays and yellow and 
white plaid; lilac crépon kerchief, deep 
Russian lace cape, falling in a deep point 
over sleeves, Deep Russian lace frisk in 
points, dark mauve velvet loops on the 
shoulders, velyet roll around the waist, 
and velvet loops at the back and front. 
Skirt very full, bias back, deep Russian lace 
festooned around the bottom, caugh: at in- 
tervals with dark mauve velvet loops, 


Sans-Géne; and yet it is neither in the hair 
nor in the ears, nor yet around the neck that 
the jewels were accumulated, but on the corsage 


Costume of pale blue light- 
weight cloth, trimmed with 
heavy silk embroidery, in 
black and white. On the 
upper skirt and bodice the 
material has black spot. Plain 
blue is used for under skirt. 
A fall of rich lace forms the 
vest. 
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of the dress and in the shape of rings. Large 
diamond earrings, tiaras and riviéres were not 
considered good form last winter, but were set 
down as provincial and vulgar. The rage 
last winter was for pearls, and at the celebrated 
Monbrisor party, as well as at other enter- 
tainments to which I have been since, nothing 
but pearls were worn in the ears and around 
the neck, the necklaces being generally in the 
form of the so-called dog collars; that is to 
say, a number of rows of pearls tightly encir- 
cling the throat and fastening by a broad dia- 
mond clasp. Ropes of pearls were likewise 
worn in sets of either three, five or seven 
strands, single strands, too, being utilized to 
adorn the coiffure, where they look exceedingly 
well. Tiaras, as stated above, were scarcely to 
be seen anywhere, and when anything of the 
kind was worn it was in the shape of a tiny dia- 
dem or *‘ couronnettes de fantaisie,” just large 
enough to encircle the knot of hair worn on 
the top of the head. These couronnettes re- 
semble the coronet of a countess, each of the 
nine points being tipped with a pear-shaped 
pearl. It was particularly on the corsage, how- 
ever, that jewels were lavishly displayed, chiefly 
rubies and emeralds, sapphires occupying the 
third rank and diamonds coming in only 
fourth. Enormous prices are being paid for 
rubies, the dark red color of which is calculated 
to set off almost any toilette to advantage. 
The vogue for emeralds, a stone which may 
be said to have been out ef fashion since the 
overthrow of the last Empire, is attributed 
mainly to the prevailing craze for everything 
Russian. As the United States follow French 
fashions six months or a year later, I send this 
note for use during this summer and next 
winter. 


Open-work embroidery is used on wash 
gowns this year in many ways. One plan is 
to have it appliquéd on the material, thus 
showing its beauty much more than when 
used in flounces. I sawa silk gingham the 
other day that was especially chic, made with 
tight-fitting waist completely covered with 
Irish point embroidery. Not a rever or fold 
or cape of anything else was on the waist. 
The skirt, which hung very full in the back 
and quite plain, was trimmed in front with 
embroidery like that on the bodice, appliquéd 
on to give an apron effect. The skirt at the 
back was finished in the new style, the 
gathers standing out instead of lying flat. It 
was an odd gown, but exceedingly smart. 


New styles in shirt waists are constantly 
making their appearance. Many now, like 
those worn by men, have the white collar with 
the colored shirts, and also are made with de- 
tachable collar, This can, however, hardly 
be called a new style, as I saw them worn last 
spring with tailor gowns ; but they have sud- 
denly become more prominent before the public 
during the last two or three weeks. Women who 
come in town fora day’s shopping, and who are 
passing through from one country house to 
another, wear almost altogether shirt waists 
with dark skirts. It is a cool fashion, and the 
skirts and jackets have become so omnipresent 
as to be almost impossible to wear. I noticed 
at Delmonico’s, while lunching there, several 
of the smart set gowned in this fashion, Mrs. 
Jack Astor, in particular, looking extremely 
neat and trim in skirt and shirt waist. The 
bow knot or sailor knot is equally fashion- 
able for the necktie, and whichever is the more 
becoming is the one chosen. 





As the season wears on I notice a diminu- 
tion rather than an increase in gaudy styles of 
passementerie and trimmings of all kinds. 
Spangles, black and white, are used, and I 
saw a very smart white silk gown trimmed, 
with silver spangles, worn at a dinner the other 
evening. The spangled laces and chiffon 
form handsome berthas and are always effec- 
tive, but to my mind they are too theatrical 
to be worn commonly. As they are expensive, 
it is not likely they will come into universal 
wear before they are quite **out” with 
women who pride themselves on being posted 
as to the latest touch in every detail of dress. 





A series of articles on how to preserve beauty if you 
have it, or simulate it if you have not, will shortly 
be begun in Vogue. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 













are used in the 
preparation of 


1 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


: \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
te Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. i 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











THE REST TREATMENT, 
With Massage, Electricity, Baths, and Trained Nurses is 
most curative in Nervous Disorders. SuND For Descrip- 
Tive CiIRCULAR--THR NEWTON NerRving. N. EMMONS 
PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 








Makes Handsome 


House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear. 


Not Genuine caked stamped 
“‘Fayetta” on the Selvedge. 


In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(iticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRa, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Potter Drue 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


aa “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 











Lord& Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 
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One year and 
THE NEWS SERIES: ’ 
The St. Augustine News, The Richfield News, 


The Saratoga News, The Thousand Islands News, 
during their respective seasons, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF, 
F. G, Barry, Utica, N.Y., Publisher. 





SARAH BERNHARDT, 
PATTI, 
DAVENPORT 


All three have used Imperial Hair Regenerator. It will 
produce any shade of hair from black to lightest blonde 
It restores bleached hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, 
uniform shades. Gives gray hair its natural color. Perfecti» 
clean. Good for the hair, leaves it softand glossy Book 
about it free, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO, 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A SONATA BY PADEREWSKI 


Fist breathed a little plaintive tune, 
A very little plaintive tune ; 
Something was in it delicate and wild. 
So might some brooding, lonely child 
Sad in a corner croon ; 
Or so might moan 
Eld winter on the prairie lone, 
Cold ‘neath the moon, 
Cold ‘neath the moon. 
But this not long: the measure changed 
By large gradations from the minor key, 
And with a rushing sound the music ranged, 
The great chords rolled harmoniously, 
Rolling and tumbling like the sea. 
Boomed the loud diapason, 
Roar on roar, 
A thunderous sea-blazon 
To the shore. 
Came then a measured, long, low, seething 
Crash : 
Dash! Dash! 
Followed a longer, stronger, backward 
urge— 
The under-tow, heavy, slow. And the 
surge, 
Splash! Splash ! 
Murmurously, endlessly, droned a dirge. 
This died away. Emerged— 
The turmoil, tumult, from among— 
One note sublime ! 
Triumphant, sweet. It hung 
High-poised a time, 
Then fell, 
Slipping from point to point with liquid ease, 
As in some dell 
The shaken snow from tops of trees, 
Dropping, 
Stopping, 

Floats down by soft degrees. 
—Rollicking, frolicking, whirling about, 
A Bedlam-like medley of notes gambolled 

out! 
High, then low, 
Fast, then slow— 
The merriest, maddest and mottliest rout 
That ever were tumbled, 
Or mumbled, or jumbled, 
Or sudden dismissed with a quickly-quenched 
shout ! 
Gently the master ceased to play, 
Gently the music died away. 
Ole Owen. 
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On a bicycle built for two they wheeled, 
Sister Sue and her Cousin Dan, 
And they bowled along with the truth con- 
cealed— 
Which was the girl and which the man? 


EVERYBODY PROVIDED FOR 


GRABBIT: ‘* I’ve got my will fixed so that 
there can be no contest.”” 

CLOsEFIsT: * How?’’ 

GrabBBiT: ‘I've left everything to the 
heirs, but only in trust for my lawyer.” 


EMBALMED IN VERSE 


Primus: “ Miss Van Winkle is so fond of 
Tennyson. She met him some years ago, and 
they say he refers to her in one of his poems.”’ 

SecunDus: “Oh, yes. Don’t you remem- 
ber where he speaks of ‘the long result of 
time?*”’ 


VOGUE 


THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. GEO. C. 
RAND AT LAWRENCE, L. LI. 


Rom a low piazza one enters a large hall 
KF or living room, beautifully and artistic- 
ally furnished with mahogany table, 
arm-chairs and settees in quaint styles. There 
are silken window hangings. The ceiling ex- 
hibits the massive rafters used in its construc- 
tion. The prevailing colors are old gold. 
From this hallway a wide stairway leads to 
the floor above. 

Numerous bay windows furnish snug re- 
treats where mounds of eider cushions woo to 
rest. The exquisite beauty of the woodwork 
finish is worthy of close inspection and study. 

To the left opens the drawing-room, which 
is entered through portiéres of silk. The fur- 
niture is in the style of the Empire, the floor 
covered with rugs and a magnificent tiger 
skin. Palms and growing plants lend a cool 
and inviting effect to the windows. The pre- 
vailing color is blue. 

Passing through a dainty reception room 
the visitor is ushered into the billiard room, a 
place of exquisite proportions. A wide and 
hospitable fireplace suggests a crackling blaze 
of hickory logs on a cool autumn evening and, 
a: Sarah Battle says, “the vigor of the game.” 
Every chair in this room affords a separate 


study in the art of comfort. From the mid- 
dle of the raftered ceiling a flood of . electric 
light is diffused over the room. 

Returning to the entrance hall on the right 
is the quaint low studded, square, but broad- 
floored dining-room, furnished and wain- 
scoted in oak. As conspicuous as artistic is 
the beautiful light stone fireplace. Opposite 
the fireplace, in a wide sweep from end to end 
of the room, is a generous bay window. 

The dining-room leads into the conserva- 
tory, a paradise of rare palms and orchids, 
brilliant-hued and silver-voiced birds—a bit 
of the tropics calculated to charm the senses 
already soothed by the hospitality and genial 
surroundings uf the dining-room. 


A DEAD SEA APPLE 


First Artist: “ What do you think! 
My last picture has been bought by my per- 
sonal enemy, Dobson the art critic." 

Seconp Artist: * Yes, [ heard him lec- 
ture on it last night.”” 

First Artist: * But you didn’t know 
that he doesn’t even suspect I painted it.”’ 

Second Artist: ‘* Yes, he explained that 
he could use it to illustrate errors in art, as it 
was anonymous."” 


Crarre; “I told Jacques that I wanted to give a studio dance and that I wished the floor polished. 
* Do you understand your business thoroughly ?’ I asked.” 


Jean: ** And what did he say?” 


CLatrE; ** * Well, madam, all I ask is that you inquire yourself of Madame la Duchesse L—— next 
door. On the parquet floor of the dtawing-room alone five persons broke their legs during a single even- 


ing, and a lady broke her neck down the stairs. It was I who polished the floor and the stairs, madam. 
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Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

Losdon: Arthur Ackerman, I9g1 Regent Street. 

Pais: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’« Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the po:i7l anion, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit y check, 
dgaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the = 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head of. 
ice, Readers who are unable to E proegd Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


SOCIETY 


Ewrorr.—lIn spite of the great heat 
N of the last week the gaiety here is 
increasing daily, and for outdoor 
exercise golf is the great attraction. We are 
like children—always eager for a new toy ! 
Among the best women players are, first, 
Miss Winthrop, who plays remarkably well ; 
Miss Anna Sands, Mrs. Whitney Warren, 
Miss Tooker, Mrs. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, 
Mrs. Wm. R. Travers and Countess Siers- 
torpff, whose husband, by the way, had an 
accident the other day while stepping from 
his carriage. He slipped and cut his head, 
but luckily the wound was not serious. Mrs. 
Robert Goelet and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting 
are among the latest converts to golf. 

A very smart affair was given on the 28th 
by Mr. Ogden Mills and Mr. J. J. Van 
Alen. It was a coaching picnic party, and 
among those who enjoyed the day were : 

Mr. and Mrs, Harper Pennington, Mrs. Wm, 
Post, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. Henry Al- 
len, the Misses Gerry, Miss Hunnewell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Hoyt, Mr. W.S. Hoyt, 
Mr. C, R. Duval, Count Raventlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Rutherfurd, Mr. T. F. Cushing, Count 
Zichy, Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Lawrence, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
Miss Sands, Miss Willing, Mr. J. Borden Harriman, 
Mr. Center Hitchcock, Count Sierstopff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. R. Travers. 

The heat was so great that two of the 
horses, one belongiag to Mr. Ogden Mills 
and another to Mr. Oliver Belmont, dropped 
dead in their traces. Itis a pity that none 
of Mr. Haines’s officers were on guard, as it 
appears that the poor brutes were driven at 
full speed, with the thermometer at go degrees 
in the shade ! 

There were several handsome dinners given 
during the week, among others one by Mrs. 
Watts Sherman, Judge and Mrs. Gray, Mrs. 
J. Wysong, and one by Mr. Edward Buckley, 
given at the Golf Club; Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mrs. James P. Kernochan ; a 
dinner dance by Mrs. W. F. Whitehouse, 
Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore and Mrs. Wm. M. Mayer. “ Dutch 
treat’? dinner dances seem to be the latest 
invention at the Golf Club for Saturday 
evenings. Mrs. Ogden Mills pioneered the 
first one, which proved a great success. Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish took charge of the one last 
Saturday. It is a good thing that we are at 
last being convinced that it is pleasanter to go 
on a * Dutch treat ’’ than to be everlastingly 
treated or “ blown off,”’ as we say here. 

There have been many luncheons and 
teas. Space forbids telling of them except, 
perhaps, short mention of the Colonial tea- 
party given at the historic Hunter House for 
the benefit of a new church being erected by 
Mrs. Titus Zabriskie in memory of her 
mother. We are also becoming literary here 
and meet at each other’s houses to listen to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read some of her 
delightful papers, and hear Professor Wisner 
talk to us about Napoleon and Mme. Réca- 
mier. His French is perfect, but not his 
delivery. We drink tea, eat cake and feel, 
when we get home, as if we had done some 
good deed—not spent all the time in “ fri- 
voling.”” 


The latest arrivals at the cottages are Mr. and 
Mrs. James Coggeshall, Mr and Mrs. Herbert C. 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Abell, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Richard T. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Astor, who have just 
goneto Bar Harbor on their yacht with Mr. Hig- 
gins and a party of friends; Mr. and Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mr. Geo. F, Parkman, Mr. Hamilton 
Carey, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Childs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Peters. 


SouTHAMPTON.—Very successful tableaux, 
preceded by a Greek dance, were given at the 
Meadow last Saturday. The programme 


was: 
GreEcIAN DANncg. — The Misses Austin, Brad, 
hurst, Hoyt, Lee, Day, Robb, Agostini, Lawrence- 
Speyers, Biddle, and Henderson, 
>OLO.—Mrs, Francis Wellman. 
CounTRY COURTSHIP.—(3 Scenes) ; 
clay, Mr. J. Searle Barclay, Jr. 
THE ARTIST Stup10o.—Mrs. Kerr, 


Miss Bar- 
Miss Fitz 


Gerald, Miss Cole, Miss Barnes, Miss E. Sands, 
Mr. Hoyt, 

PEASANT FLOWER VENDERS.— Miss Henderson, 
Miss Mildred Barclay. 


CuPID IN THE CounTRY,. — Miss Janet Hoyt, 
Master Nicols. 

IpLeNEss.—Mrs. Morgan. 

Wing, WoMAN AND SONG. — Mrs. 
Turnure, 

Tue Taree Graces.—Mrs, Delancey Nicoll, 
Miss Agostini, Miss Bradhurst, 

Lrenox.—The date for the Annual FloralTub 
Parade, which was such a success last year, 
is beginning to be talked of already, and as 
the traps and horses are finer than ever this 
year the show will no doubt be a fine one. 
There have been several large house parties 
this week, notably those of Miss Furniss and 
Mrs. Sloane. Staying with Miss Furniss 
were Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Dixey, Miss 
Tappan, from Boston, Mr. George Van 
Ness Baldwin, Mrs. Peter Moller, and Mrs, 
H. R. Sturgis. The dinners have been fre- 
quent. Among the handsomest and pleasantest 
were those given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Morgan to about twenty guests ; a dinner 
dance by Mrs. John T. William, and others 
by Mrs. Sloane given to Mrs. Valentine 
Blacque ; Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Adams to 
Prof. Rood of Columbia College; Miss 
Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. de Heridia, who have 
just moved into the beautiful new Cook Cot- 
tage; and by Mr. George H. Morgan. 
Five o’clock tea is given now every Saturday 
evening at the Lenox Club Boat House, 
which gives an excellent opportunity to the 
younger set for rowing and sailing. 

Bar Harsor.—Lord and Lady Randolph 
Churchill have gone. There are many Bos- 
tonians and Philgdelphians here. 

There are quite as many cottagers here as 
usual, but the hotels are not quite so full. 
The dance at the Kebo Valley Club was quite a 
success, also that given on Monday at the 
Malvern. 

Among the guests were noticeable Mr. and Mrs, 
Bayard Cutting, Mrs, Henrietta Ball, Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Llewellyn Barry, Mrs. Alfred Harris and the 
Misses Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding, 
Mrs, and Miss Van Renssalaer, Mr. J. Cavendish 
Tailor, Mr. E. R. Robinson and Miss Robinson, 
Mrs, Anthony Drexel, Mr. J. B. Willing, Miss 
Thorndyke, Miss O’ Donnell 

A dinner was given by Mrs. Drexel at the 
Malvern, to eighteen guests. The floral deco- 
rations were particularly beautiful. Another 
dinner at the Malvern was given by Edgar 
Scott, son of Thomas Scott, of Philadelphia, 
who married Miss Riddell of the same place. 
He entertains delightfully, and has charming 
bachelor apartments here furnished in capital 
taste. Dr. and Mrs. Edward Swift gave a 
handsome dinner to Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Gough-Calthorp, who are their guests. Other 
dinners were given by Mr. and Mrs. John de 
Koven and Major-General and Mrs. Wheeler, 
in honor of General and Mrs. Schofield, also 
one by Chief Justice Fuller, who had quite a 
party of Washingtonians, among whom were 
Mrs. Eugene Hale, Captain T. H. Bliss and 
Major-General and Mrs. George M. Wheeler. 
Mr. and Mrs. . Astor arrived in their 
steam yacht, Nourmahal, last Thursday, and 
put up at the Malvern. They have on board 
with them Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Ladenberg, 
Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss Winthrop, Mr. C. 
A. Baldwin and Mr. Lispenard Stewart. Mr. 
Montgomery Sears, of Boston, has his steam 
yacht Mascot here, and gives charming water 
parties on board. 

Among the arrivals this week are Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and their two sons, E. Parker Dea- 


Arthur 


con, who is aes | the summer at Northeast ; 
Mrs, Mason Campbell and Miss Campbell from 
Philadelphia; Admiral and Mrs, Upshen, Mr. 
Bayard Cutting, S. P. Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. M. Preston, Mr. and Mrs, Louis Norris, Gen. and 
Mrs, Dana, C. F, Fearing, Bruce Price, Olin H. 
Low, the Messrs, Pierrepont, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Neilson, Miss Neilson, Mrs. Henry Drayton, and 
Mr. J, Barton Willing, The De Castros have just 
come to their cottage for the season. 


OBITUARY 


7 He sudden deaths in two of the principal Phil- 
adelphia families have been a great shock to 
Society and deep grief to their many friends. 
Mrs, J. Dundas Lippincott was well known in 
New York and beloved by all who knew her. Her 
husband survives her and they had no children. He 
is a son of Joshua Lippincott, of Philadelphia, 
whose yellow house, taking up nearly half a block, 
with handsome greenhouses, still stands on the 
corner of Broad and Walnut Streets. Mrs. Lippin- 
cott wasa Miss Potter, daughter of Thomas Potter, 
of Princeton, N. J. Rich in her own right, she 
with her husband, in conjunction with her cousin, 
Mrs. Willing, the mother of Mrs, J. J. Astor, built 
two beautiful houses in Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
and it was in one of these that Miss Willing was 
married to Mr. John J. Astor. 

The death of the young daughter of Mr. De 
Grasse Fox, on 26 July, of appendicitis, was also 
most terribly sad, as she had only been ill one day. 
She died after an operation. 

Mrs, Robert B. Roosevelt, Jr., died on Sunday, 
the 31st inst., at Shelter Island. She was Miss 
Grace Guernsey Woodhouse. She leaves one child, 
a girl, three years old, 

The death of Mr. Augustus Whiting was most 
sad. His daughter, who is only ten years old, will 
soon go abroad with her aunt, Mrs. John Davis. 
Mr. Whiting, who had just inherited a fortune from 
his mother, left it all in trust to his daughter and 
named his brothers-in-law, Mr. John Davis and 
Mr. George L. Rives, as trustees, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss May Browne Gregory and Major Robert D, 
Hunt, of Boston. 

Miss Florence Van Dusen Reed and Marquis 
Beliotti. 

Miss Thébaud, of Madison, N. J, and Mr. 
Charles A. Heckscher, of Orange. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Mr. Shipley Jones, New Brighton, S.1.; Mrs. L. 
B. Field, St. James, L.1.; Mrs. S. V. Hardesty, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va.; Mrs. L. Waterbury, 
Lenox, Mass. 

DEPARTURES 


Sailed—Lucania, 28 July, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Grace, the Misses Grace and Mr. W. R. Grace, Jr., 
Mr. John Lee Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Harper, Mr, and Mrs, R. W. Cumming, Dr. and 
Mrs, P, F Chambers, 

Sailed—La Bourgoyne, 28 July, Mrs. H. Bolton, 
Mr. Samuel H. Lyman. 

Sailed—Aller, 28 July, Lady Briggs. 

Sailed—Circassia, 28 July, Miss C, S. Abernethy. 

Sailed —Teutonic, 25 July, for Liverpool, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Baylies, 
Mrs, C. N. Beach, Miss Beach, Hon, Woodbury 
Blair, Sir William Lane Booker, C.B., Lady 
Booker, Mr. W. P, Clyde, Mr. Chas. D. Dickey, 
Miss Dickey. Mrs. J. Coleman Drayton, Mr. John 
King Duer, Mr. W. A, Duer, Mr. A. W. Evarts, 
Mr. H, P. Finlay, Mr, and Mrs. Geo. Hoadly, Mr. 
Henry S. Kip, Mrs. Wm, B. Kip, Mr. W. R. Kip, 
Mr, Garrett B. Kip, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. McCurdy, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. McClintock, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
John McNeil, V.C., Mrs. J. Pierrepont Morgan, 
Miss Morgan, Miss Annie Morgan, Lord and Lady 
Mount Stephen, Mr. J. McL. Nash, Mr. Ira A, 
Place, Mr. Geo, E. Pollock, Mr. W.G. Rockefeller, 
Mr. and Mrs, Philip Schuyler, Field Marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart, Bart., Mr. Jas, M. Varnum, Mr. 
Smith M. Weed, Miss K. M.S, Weed, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Hull Wickham. 


HOLE AND TEE 


Hicaco.—On Saturday, 21 July, the 

( Chicago Golf Club had a handicap 

prize and sweepstakers’ meeting. 

Notwithstanding excessive heat 16 members 

participated. Mr. S.C. Sterling won first 

prize and Mr. G. L. Wilmerding second. 
The scores for 18 holes are : 


Score Hep. Net 
Chas, B. Macdonald....... 86 Scratch 86 
a eee g! I 80 
Robert Risk twa 103 2c 83 
G, Wilmerding ........... 107 25 82 
A eee pion a 25 87 
E, S. Worthington... .... 117 25 g2 
P. BH. Beem. 026... .ccccee 122 30 g2 
Pred Swift... ...c00+-c0- 138 40 98 
S. A. Reed... «2 «0s ee 144 40 104 
W.I1. Howland,........... 143 40° 103 
H. Wilmerding... oven 862 40 100 
5 Pree 126 40 86 
Prin. Carpenter........ ... 122 25 97 
Jo R. GORE, vec cccccccsscves 141 35 106 
V. Shaw Kennedy........ 115 30 85 
J. HW. Parker 2. . 1. scores 195 40 155 


Newrort.—A long and interesting pro- 
gramme of competition has been arranged by 
the committee of this club, beginning Wed- 
nesday (1 August) and extending until 15 Aug- 
ust. A scratch competition is being held, for 
which Mr. T. A. Havemeyer will give a 
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cup. From 16 August to 23, handicap sin- 
gles will be decided, Mr. O. H. P. Belmont 
giving the cup. Following this will be a 
professional contest between Campbell, of the 
Essex Country Club, near Boston, and Davis, 
the Newport professional. For this Mr. 
Havemeyer has offered a cup valued at $150. 
From 26 August to 1 September will be set 
apart for a handicap tournament, and from 
3 September to 6 for handicap singles for 
women. For the first of these Mr. Have- 
meyer gives the prize, and for the latter the 
committee of the club. The last event ar- 
ranged is for 6 September, when entries are 
invited for an open championship, the com- 
mittee again giving the trophy. 

Meapowsroox.—The handicap on 29 
July, for a silver cup offered by Mr. J. F. D. 
Lanier, resulted in a win for Mr. S. D. Rip- 
ley, with following scores: 


Sc. Hep, Net 
Carroll. ...6 8966777 6..62 1B 4 
Eustis, ....11 8 9 7 614 8 76 76 30 46 
Hitchcock..11 101111321013 8 ..95 40 55 
Kernochan, 8131112 8 g1114 ..94 43 51 
Lanier. 6874 5 811 7 7..63 16 55 
McCreery..10 12 6 7 810 71013..83 39 44 
Ripley.....6 6687578 §..68 25 33 


It will be observed that Mr. Ripley played 
a remarkably good game. Eight new greens 
are being laid out, and will be in order by 
next spring. They average 80 x 80. 

Lenox. A large field belonging to Mis$ 
Furniss has just been chosen’ for golf: 
Among the men most interested in starting 
this delightful sport in Lenox for the first 
time are Mr. Hamilton Kuhn, Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Dr. Greenleaf and Mr. Joseph 
W. Burden. 


Morristown.—These links are now in 
cxcellent condition and consist of ten holes. 
This club is unique in having been formed 
by women and wholly officered by women, 
with Miss Howland as president. Mr. R. 
T. McCurdy and Mr. Thebaud are noted as 
the most regular players. The membership 
numbers already nearly 100. 


Tuxepo.—The Tuxedo Club has issued 
invitations to the principal clubs to take part 
in a team match in September, four to form 
a team. 


Essex Country Civs.—On Saturday of 
this week W. Parker, professional of the Es- 
sex Country Club, will play a match with 
Dunn, the professional of the Southampton 
Club, on the ground of the former. 


SovrHamptTon.—The regular monthly 
handicap and the week match for the Mead 
Challenge Cup, was played on 28 July, with 
a win for Mr. Gray. 


THE AUTUMN PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


Uring the last week two important additions 
have been made to the list of intending con- 
tributors. Mrs. Van James Tallmadge 

Rensselaer will lend an old family portrait, and 
Mrs, Hobart Warren a portrait of herself, 


TENNIS 


He Longwood L, T. C. held its annual tourna- 

ment last week, the singles being won by W. 

A. Larned, wno defeated R. Stevens in the 

final and won a fine game with M. Goodbody in the 

semi-finals, Goodbody is an Irish player, ranking 

probably next to J. Pim}the English ehampion of 

the year. On Saturday Larned beat F. H. Hovey, 
the holder. 


At Newport, on Friday, Tom Pettitt, the profes- 
sional expert, played a match with Fiske Warren 
of Boston, the ex-amateur court-tennis champion, 
giving him 30, and beating him by 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 
In a second match on Saturday Warren won by 
three sets to two. 

In the South Orange Field Club tournament, 
Fred. N. Jessup, challenger, beat Stanley Ward, 
holder, for the singles. 


CYCLING 


T Newport the bicycle interest spreads daily 
and there are few Society women or men 
who are not either riding or learning to 
ride the wheel. Some have become re- 

markably proficient, notably Miss Gammell, Miss 
Tooker and Miss Cushing, and Messrs, J. B. Harri- 
man, Elisha Dyer and Louis Rutherford. Messrs. 
Egerton Winthrop, Sr., Ogden Mills, Jr., Fred W. 
Vanderbilt and Thomas Cushing are taking daily 
lessons from a colored ** professor '’ who has come 
from New York, Asa rule the beginners, as might 
be expected, do not practice on Bellevue Avenue, 
but may be seen guiding their wheels in early morn- 
ing and late afternoon on sequestered side streets, 
while even the practiced riders are not seen often 
on the avenue, but are occasionally met with on the 
Ocean Drive. 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T, STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 





Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
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